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Earnest Cooperation of Management, Labor, and 
the Government and Public Response to the 
Necessity for Action Will Make Possible Satis- 
factory Dealing with the Many New and Difh- 
cult Problems that Will Face the American 
People. 


Postwar Job of 
Employment Service 


By CHARLES FARMER 


United States Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE United States Employment Service does not create jobs, but it will have an 
T exeemely important function to perform after the war is over. Even in the 

postwar planning, much valuable information is being provided from the Em- 
ployment Service records and statistics on industrial and occupational trends and 
other valuable labor market information. 

Military officials, Congressmen, Government and private planning commis- 
sions, industrial and trade associations are carefully analyzing our experiences 
during and after past wars in order to profit by the mistakes made then, and to define 
the many problems to be solved in demobilization and the change from the manu- 
facture of military supplies to civilian production. Plans are rapidly taking shape 
for turning America’s ‘‘G.I. Joe’’ back to plain John Doe and providing peace time 
jobs for millions after the war is ended. All realize their responsibility for the 
planned and orderly release of military personnel and their reorientation into civilian 


life. 
1500 Local Offices 


T is to be assumed that the United States Employment Service will carry a re- 
sponsibility in staffing peace time industry, mercantile firms, and service es- 
tablishments. New business establishments, both large and small, will spring up 
all over the United States by the thousands and they will look to the United 
States Employment Service for assistance in finding qualified workers. With a 
chain of more than 1,500 offices located throughout the United States, the USES 
will be the best source of available workers of all types. 
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The Problem 


T 1s estimated that fifteen (15) million service men and women will return after 
I the war, either to take up their old jobs, to find new work opportunities, or to 
enter schools to complete their education. Approximately twenty (20) million 
men and women now in war production jobs will eventually find that a shift to 
peace time employment is necessary if they wish to stay in the labor market. 

It is assumed that many of the eighteen (18) million women workers will return 
to their duties of home and family, after rendering a very patriotic war service to 
their country. Thousands of older workers, who were retired but took up work 
again to aid in the war effort, will again retire from the active labor market. Other 
thousands of teen age youngsters and those in their early twenties will again re- 
sume their education after doing their bit in the war effort. A ‘‘Back to School” 
movement is expected and it will be encouraged by employers as well as school 
officials. 

With these groups leaving the labor market the need for post-war jobs will be 
reduced somewhat; however, good authorities estimate that 55 to 60 million jobs 
must be provided if we are to have full employment after the war. 


The Adjustment Period 


T 1s to be assumed that after the defeat of Germany there will be a considerable 
I cutback in production of some war materials. Since we do not know when 
Germany will quit, it is impossible to plan definitely for the change to civilian pro- 
duction to off-set all unemployment caused by necessary time for retooling and plant 
changes. Sufficient war production must continue to guarantee swift and sure 
victory over Japan. The period between the two victories will be one of trials for 
personnel officers. As victory approaches, turnover tends to increase. Even talk 
of planning for civilian production has caused increased turnover in the war essen- 
tial plants. The urge for a change from a war job to a berth in civilian employment 
will be even greater after Germany’s surrender—yet the ship yards, the munition 
and aircraft plants must be staffed. We must finish the job and bring Japan as well . 
as Germany to her knees. 


Contact Centers for Millions Covered by Social Security 


WwW the proposed expansion of the Social Security Program, practically all 
of the working population will likely be covered. This will mean that 
perhaps 55 to 60 million or more workers will come under this program. It does 
not mean that 60 million people will be registered with the employment service for 
jobs. It does mean, however, that the majority of the unemployed who are em- 
ployable, will have an application at their United States Employment Service 
Office in order to qualify for Unemployment Compensation benefits. The Unem- 
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ployment Compensation law requires that all claimants for U.C. benefits be regis- 
tered for employment. 

With the proposed expanded Social Security Program in effect, it would mean 
that practically all able-bodied men and women who were unemployed and eligible 
for Unemployment Compensation benefits and who wanted to find jobs would have 
their work experience, educational background and capacities for various types of 
employment, carefully recorded and on file with their local employment offices. 
This information is available to employers needing workers. 





Objectives of the United States Employment Service 


_ main objectives of the Employment Service will be: 


1. To provide fully effective employment service facilities such as re- 
cording the work abilities of applicants, placement of workers, 
counseling, and employment information in all communities. 

2. To facilitate prompt re-employment of demobilized veterans and war 
workers displaced as a result of production cutbacks. 

3. To facilitate the transfer of workers from labor surplus to labor 
shortage areas. 

4. To provide statistics on employment opportunities and labor supply 
which can be used in national, state and local planning. 


Organized Functions in Local Offices 


acH Of the 1,500 local United States Employment Offices in the country is 
E organized to meet the needs of the community it serves. All offices have uni- 
form procedure for gathering labor market information, such as industrial and occu- 
pational trends, statistics on the number of unemployed, work abilities of regis- 
trants by occupation, statistics on veterans employment, handicapped workers, and 
agricultural workers. While general policy is set from Washington, sufficient 
leeway is allowed states and local communities to permit their offices to function 
‘to meet the needs of the community. A small three to five man office may be suffi- 
cient to meet adequately the needs of a rural community in a county seat town, 
while a metropolitan center such as New York City may need fifteen offices with a 
personnel of 1,200 to 1,500. Most offices in metropolitan centers and even in 
cities of 100,000 are organized to allow for specialization of functions. 

Interviewers are selected on the basis of training and experience to deal with 
specific occupational or industrial groups of workers. Likewise placement officers 
are selected to deal with specific employers because of their familiarity with certain 
industrial fields of employment. In some cities complete offices are set up to service 
special industrial or occupational groups of workers. 

Regardless of the type of office most of them will provide the following services: 
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Reception and Registration of Applicants 


A’ offices will provide general information to callers at the desk or counter. 
Persons seeking employment will be directed to the proper section or inter- 
viewer where a complete and accurate work application will be taken. This appli- 
cation will contain identifying information, information on age, height, weight, 
physical fitness, educational background, work experience with details as to specific 
job duties, wages received and length of service on each job the applicant has held 
during the past few years. The application card will be coded occupationally and 
filed or made immediately available to the placement officers. 

The occupational file of applicants available for employment is kept active by 
moving the card from the active to the inactive file when an applicant is placed in 
employment or when he notifies the office that he has found employment or fails to 
respond to a call-in card or phone call to discuss employment. It is moved back 
to the active when he is seeking work. 

Files are maintained on an occupational basis, behind guides indicating the 
occupations by codes. By use of this system it is possible to locate any available 
workers in a specific occupation instantly and to evaluate the abilities of each for 
a specific employer’s job order. 


Selection and Placement of Workers 


ocaL Offices will attempt to supply workers to all types of production, com- 
L mercial and service establishments as well as workers for domestic and personal 
service. 

Placements will be made on an individualized selection basis of workers in 
jobs suited to their particular experience, abilities and interests. 

Employers as well as workers will be encouraged to use the employment serv- 
ice facilities on a voluntary basis. 

Field contracts will be made by placement officers to employer's establishments 
to study their needs, to secure orders and to build up good working relationships. 
Studies of specific ‘‘hard to fill’’ jobs will be made and a real intelligent effort made 
to meet the employer's requirements. 


Technical Assistance to I ndustry 


HE local offices will be equipped in most cases to provide technical assistance to 
Badia in establishing in-plant training and in installing and improving em- 
ployee selection techniques. 

All offices use a standard occupational dictionary. The dictionary contains 
brief descriptions and codes for approximately 30,000 job titles in many different 
industries. The use of this dictionary by all United States Employment Service 
offices, numerous government agencies and many private employers makes possible 
uniform understanding of job requirements on a nationwide basis. 
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It is not uncommon for employers to use the codes and job descriptions from the 
dictionary in ordering workers. This necessitates a complete analysis of the jobs 
in their plants setting up codes for each occupation as indicated in the dictionary of 
occupational titles. An order to the Employment Service set up on this’ basis as- 
sures complete understanding of the duties to be performed and needs only individual 
requirements, wages, etc. to be complete. Many United States Employment Serv- 
ice offices will be glad to lend an analyst to assist an employer in such a study which 
is mutually helpful and leads to improved service because of valid information on 
each order. } 


Employment Information and Counseling Service 


ocat offices will provide a greatly expanded employment information and coun- 
L seling service both to veterans and non-veterans. Considerable emphasis 
will probably be placed upon facilitating transfers across occupational, industrial, 
and geographical lines. 


Tools for Service 


4 ke local offices will utilize many tools developed by the Headquarters Occupa- 
tional Analysis Division. These include Job Analyses, Job Families, Occupa- 
tional Dictionary of Job Titles, Batteries of Aptitude Tests, and Area and Industry 
Statements on’ Labor Market Information, Army and Navy Aides for Conversion of 
Military Experience to Civilian Occupations. 

The Area Statements present in summary form, labor market information per- 
taining to the principle employment centers of the country. The summaries are 
designed to serve only as a broad guide to employment opportunities in which non- 
resident veterans and war workers might display an interest and is intended for use 
of the personnel of the United States Employment Service in their counseling and 
placement activities. The statements indicate the nature of the local industries, 
the number of jobs expected to develop, the occupations in which openings are im- 
mediately available, entry wages and scheduled hours of work, as well as the names 
of major firms in various areas of the United States. Additional information is 
also provided on the general housing and living conditions in each area. 

The Industry Statements present in summary form basic descriptive and labor 
market information pertaining to a number of major industries.. They are designed 
to assist local office personnel in the counseling functions. The local office program 
will attempt to guide workers between labor market areas and to prevent aimless 
shifting into areas where no employment is available. 


Counseling Service 


pe local offices will undertake a service program of counseling for occupational 
adjustment. This service will be available to all who have need for it, whether 
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veterans or non-veterans, and including inexperienced, overage, technologically dis- 
placed, and physically handicapped workers. The service will assist the worker to 
discover, analyze, and evaluate his potential abilities and interests; to relate them 
to the requirements of occupations and to the demand for workers in such occupa- 
tions, to formulate a plan for training or work experience or both, and to adjust to 
unfamiliar training or work experience. 

The physical capacities of handicapped workers, and the physical demands of 
jobs which the workers may perform will be related to each other for satisfactory 
placement of handicapped workers. 

Approved batteries of aptitude tests will be available in local offices and will be 
administered in connection with counseling and placement programs. 


Clearance from Surplus to Shortage Areas 


NE of the prime services supplied by the United States Employment Service is 
O that of facilitating the transfer of workers from labor surplus to labor short- 
age areas. 

Through knowledge gained from labor market information on a nation-wide 
basis, definite areas or communities have been designated as labor surplus areas and 
others, where the need for workers is much greater than the supply, as labor short- 
age areas. Through the nation-wide chain of employment offices, the exact needs 
for workers in these shortage areas have been made known. Orders for workers 
to meet the needs were spread to the labor surplus areas. 

Hundreds of thousands of workers with a wide variety of skills have been re- 
cruited and transported to shipyards, aircraft plants, munition plants and vast 
construction projects. Without this machinery for making known where workers 
were needed, the skills needed, and where pools of labor could be located, the war 
effort would have been greatly retarded. Information was not only furnished as 
to the need for and location of workers, but also, information regarding working 
conditions on the job, living conditions, housing, living costs, hours of work, 
wages, and permanency of the work, was made known by the interchange of in- 
formation through the United States Employment Service offices. 

Pools of workers were recruited by the employment office personnel in widely 
scattered labor surplus areas. Employer representatives interviewed, weeded out, 
and hired them on the spot in the local employment offices. Transportation and 
meals in transit were arranged and workers were rushed to war essential jobs. 

This same type of clearance of information on available jobs and where workers 
may be found will be available to both employers and workers after the war. Many 
job seekers may be stranded in over-crowded war production centers and will need 
information as to the availability of jobs in civilian plants. Fruitless, costly 
wandering in search of employment can be prevented through proper use of the 
clearance facilities of the chain of United States Employment Service offices. 
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Special Service to Veterans 


ACING the problem of assisting thousands of world war veterans who return to 
Fsvitian life each month, the United States Employment Service has established 
a special veterans counseling and placement service in offices throughout the coun- 
try. The employment service has especially trained personnel in its offices whose 
duty it is to see that veterans are given special attention in regard to counseling, 
registration and placement. Veterans applying at local employment offices for 
jobs may need the services that other agencies can give them before they are pre- 
pared to make a choice of occupation or to enter into the occupation of their choice. 
To assist the veteran to recognize this need and to direct him to the proper agency is 
one of the responsibilities of local office personnel serving veterans. 

Many veterans ask for information not directly related to employment and they 
are directed to the proper agency to obtain the information. A complete list of 
organizations in the community which may render any service to veterans is usually 
maintained in the local employment office together with exact locations, phone 
numbers and services offered. The policy is to call and make definite arrangements 
before a veteran is referred for service or advice. This avoids much inconvenience 
and waiting time. Close cooperation is maintained with all veteran service agen- 
cies in order that office personnel may be kept up to date and qualified to advise 
veterans. 

The applications for work and the placement of veterans on jobs are steadily in- 
creasing month after month. Figures from Headquarters office of the United States 
Employment Service indicate that for the month of September 1944 ,a total of 91,276 
work applications were taken on veterans in United States Employment Service, 
offices throughout the country. Placements for the month totaled 80,444 including 
12,492 placements of disabled veterans. In addition to the veterans placed, 7,573 
were directed to the Veterans Administration for service; 1,667 were directed to 
State Vocational Rehabilitation agencies; 1,372 to the Selective Service System; 
1,473 to training agencies and 8,796 to various other agencies for service. 


Handicapped Workers 


o- of occupations for the handicapped, begum by the United States Employ- 
ment Service several years ago, have been continued. Offices are now better 
equipped to aid the handicapped worker than ever before. During the past few 
years a new technique has been developed—selective placement. Designed spe- 
cifically for the placement of the handicapped, it has been tried and proved to be 
sound and efficient. It is based on a careful analysis of the physical requirements of 
a job, an appraisal of the physical capacities of the handicapped worker, and a 
matching of the two. The result is a productive, safe placement. 

Because of the huge wartime demand for workers, and because of the ever- 
mounting number of disabled veterans and civilian workers, the public has become 
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increasingly aware of the necessity for finding suitable employment for the handi- 
capped. The task is two-fold: to have jobs available for such workers, and to 
place workers in the jobs. The first is the responsibility of industry; employers 
must be able and willing to supply the jobs and to hire handicapped workers on the 
basis of their skills and capacities. The second is the responsibility of the United 
States Employment Service, to know where the jobs are and how to select and place 
handicapped workers in them successfully, se that they become productive wage 
earners. The employment service offices in most cities have especially trained 
personnel who know the selective placement technique and how to apply it to 
bring about satisfactory placement of handicapped workers. 

The placement of disabled persons both veteran and civilian, has recently reached 
a high peak. According to reports from Headquarters office of the United States 
Employment Service, the placement of disabled persons in September 1944 was 
40.6% over the month of August 1944. This increase in placement was attributed 
to new techniques being used to fit such persons for jobs and a series of recent con- 
ferences, sponsored by the United States Employment Service offices, at which co- 
operation of industrial, commercial and service employers was enlisted. 


Strong Employment Service Needed 


STRONG and effective public employment service is a necessity if the gradual 
A demobilization and reconversion of the war economy is to be accomplished 
with minimum dislocation and suffering. A nation-wide public employment sys- 
tem will have to carry the load in providing job information for veterans and war 
workers, in preventing the development of stranded areas, in contributing to the 
enormous training and retraining program required for transferring veterans and 
war workers to useful peace-time occupations. 

The task of the Employment Service in the transition period is reasonably clear. 
First, it must serve as a labor exchange. Second, it has a large responsibility for 
job counseling. Third, it must assemble basic information on occupations and 
labor demand. Finally, it must operate nation-wide clearance machinery to facili- 
tate the transfer of workers. 


Reproduced with permission from the Official Publication of the Society for Personnel 
Administration—‘‘ Personnel Administration.”’ 








The Fact Must be Faced that Unions Are Not 
in Business to be Reasonable. Since a Great 
Number of Employees Probably Always Will 
Consider Themselves Down-Trodden, Any Labor 
Leader that Becomes Too Friendly With Man- 
agement Will Soon Be Out of a Job. 


Labor Relations 
Code 


By RicHarp H. Woop 
Princeton, N. J. 


be reckoned with, there still appears to be considerable confusion in the 

minds of many management representatives concerning how to deal with 
this power. The purpose of this article is to suggest a foundation upon which 
management may build satisfactory relations with its employees in general, as well 
as with their union representatives, if any. 


ee it has become obvious that organized labor is a power that must 


Hitting the Saw-dust Trail 


o things should be emphasized at the outset of this discussion. First, by 
7 wae labor relations is meant not only pleasant relations, but also rela- 
tions which, over a period of time, will be worth attaining purely as ‘‘good busi- 
ness’’. The tremendous power of organized labor can be used to impair seriously the 
earning power of even the strongest company, especially through the use of strikes 
and slowdowns. Conversely, the influence of labor leaders can be very constructive 
in the matter of having disputes settled peacefully. The approach to labor relations 
suggested in this discussion is designed to promote the use of labor’ S power toward 
constructive rather than destructive ends. 

In the second place, satisfactory relations with employees or their representa- 
tives can be built only over a period of time. Sound labor relations consist not of 
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sudden fine pronouncements nor of other similar forms of hitting the saw-dust trail, 
but of day-to-day dealings, over a period of time, in which representatives of man- 
agement and labor learn to treat one another as they, themselves, would like to be 
treated. ; 

Where mutual trust between the parties is lacking, management, because of its 
position of leadership, should clearly make the first overtures toward peace. It 
should not be expected, however, that such overtures will produce immediate and 
lasting results. Employees do not soon forget the slights and wrongs which they 
have suffered over a period of years. There follows a check list against which 
management may test its labor policies: _ 


Fairness 


HE first suggestion is that management must be scrupulously fair in its dealings 
"Tvich labor. It has been said that peace grows only in the soil of justice. While, 
of necessity, the ruthless cutting of wage rates is becoming a thing of the past, does 
the company still ‘‘chisel’’ whenever it gets a chance? This usually turns out to 
have been penny wise but pound foolish when the slowdown or strike is over. 

Does management interpret its contract with the union in a fair and liberal (not 
soft) manner, or does it perform legal ju jitsu on the words of the contract when in a 
tight spot? If so, the union soon turns up with yet a smarter lawyer. The very 
great emphasis which unions generally place on seniority can be traced very largely 
to the fact that the promotion, demotion, lay-off, and re-hiring practices of industry 
have been, either willfully or because of neglect, far from fair. This emphasis on 
seniority is becoming a serious threat to the efficiency of many business concerns. 
The causes and results of the current trade union attitude toward seniority should be 


pondered by those who still doubt that it is ‘‘good business’’ to be fair in dealing 
with labor. 


Frankness 


O DEMocRacY, much less the “‘Industrial Democracy”’ prevalent in industry to- 
day, can function properly unless all interested parties have the facts. The 
reason for this is that democracy, if it is to achieve its best results, must be based on 
cooperation; and people tend to cooperate to the extent that they participate. 
Unless management treats its employees and their representatives as though they 
are trustworthy, those representatives will not be trustworthy, and their power will 
tend to be used destructively. Does management make a guessing game of its deal- 
ings with the union? If so, the union will fear the worst, and often do the worst. 
Does the company tell its employees that it cannot afford to give them a wage in- 
crease, while refusing to let their representatives examine its income accounts? 
There are two important truths which must be taught to employees, in the 
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interests of all concerned. The first of these is that a company which is in competi- 
tion with other companies must keep its prices competitive if it is to stay in business, 
and if it is to continue to provide jobs for its employees. The second of these truths 
is that bankruptcy will eventually overtake that firm which is unable to keep its 
costs, including its labor costs, from getting very far above those of its competitors. 

But how on earth can any company expect its employees to believe that their . 
jobs will be threatened by a wage increase unless the facts are on the table? Labor 
may very well wreck much of industry, to its own detriment, as well as to the 
detriment of the community as a whole, unless labor is shown, frankly, what it is 
doing. It would appear that the trend toward full and frank disclosure to em- 
ployees of the facts of corporate life is bound to grow. Meanwhile, the less spectacu- 
lar every day problems of industrial relations will, for similar reasons, be solved with 
less waste to all concerned if management will give to the representatives of its 
employees the reasons for its actions, with perfect frankness. 


Firmness 


NE of the least productive things management can do when dealing with labor 
O is to indulge in ‘‘chest-beating’’ regarding ‘“‘Management’s prerogatives’. 
However, when the representatives of management are sure that their position is fair, 
and when they have been frank with their employees concerning the reasons for taking 
a particular stand, lack of firmness can be disastrous. This is not to say that manage- 
ment should be so inflexible that it closes its eyes and ears to any new evidence that 
may be presented by the union; or that it refuses to make a counter-offer where it is 
discovered that there is some merit in the union’s demands. 

However, it does mean that management cannot afford to let itself be ‘‘pushed 
around’’, or it will cease to be respected. Labor leaders are often forced to: make 
demands which they know should not be granted, but which they have been forced 
to make by some of their unreasonable brethren. For example, when a work stop- 
page has occurred (often in spite of the best efforts of the union leadership), and the 
union, under pressure, is forced to put on a “‘show’’ in demanding that the strikers 
be paid for the time they refused to work, does the company give in? If so, not only 
does the management lose prestige in the eyes of its employees, but it greatly reduces 
the power of the union to prevent strikes in the future, since striking in such a case 
tends to become a “‘heads I win, tails you lose’’ proposition. 

Does the management agree to ‘‘mutual consent’’ arrangements with the union 
in matters where efficiency demands prompt action at all times? If so, instead of 
being able to take necessary action in a crisis, the company may find its hands tied. 
It is to the interest of all concerned that management handle its labor relations with 
a firm hand. 
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Treating Employees Like Human Beings 


U’ To this point we have been concerned very largely with a discussion of how 
management representatives should approach the problem of dealing with the 
representatives of their employees. However, if a reasonable attitude is to be pro- 
moted in collective bargaining, the great majority of employees in the plant must 
feel that they are being treated like human beings. Without this background, rela- 
tively reasonable employee representatives are likely to be replaced, before long, by 
less reasonable individuals. 

Does the company’s promotion policy give the employees an incentive to do a 
good job in order to advance themselves? Is the very fundamental human desire for 
security also given adequate consideration? Is every effort being made to combat 
the boredom so likely to result from the routine processes of modern industry? For 
example, is it thoroughly explained to employees what they are doing, and why they 
are doing it? Also, are employees given a pat on the back when they have done a 
good job? 

Industrial relations is primarily human relations, and any company which 
thinks of its employees as anything less than human beings simply will not be able 
to raise the efficiency of the organization above the level of mediocrity. 


Not in Business to be Reasonable 


NE approach to industrial relations which has been proposed to this discussion 

obviously will not end all of management's labor difficulties. The fact must be 
faced that unions are not in business to be reasonable. Since a great number of em- 
ployees probably always will consider themselves down-trodden, any labor leader 
who becomes too friendly with management will soon be out of a job. 

If we face the facts, therefore, management's job in many cases is to make the 
best of a bad situation. Any well-conceived attempt on its part to better the situa- 
tion, however, may be viewed as a means of self-preservation. Business must learn 
to cooperate with the power of organized labor if the present structure of capitalism 
in the United States is to survive at all. 


Collective Reasoning 


HERE is one especially good reason for believing that this attempt can be increas- 
fe successful, provided management acts wisely. ‘‘Collective Bargaining’, 
in the great majority of cases, can really be Collective Reasoning. By far the greater 
part of the time spent by management in dealing with employee representatives does 
not, or at least should not involve ‘‘horse trading’. On the contrary, the proper 
solutions to the every day problems of industrial relations are beneficial to both 
parties. 
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Even in negotiations over new contracts or general wage increases, which ap- 
pear on the surface to involve wide differences between the parties, the interests of 
management and labor are very largely mutual. Both parties are benefited by a 
high and steady level of production because this would tend to bring with it high 
and steady employment, high real wages, lower costs of production, and general 
business prosperity. 

The best way to put this mutuality of interest to constructive use is for manage- 
ment to make every effort to promote a reasonable attitude on the part of its em- 
ployees and their representatives, while preserving the functions which it must 
regain for the good of all concerned. These objectives can best be attained if manage- 
ment is fair and frank, yet firm, in its dealings with labor; and if employees and their 
representatives are treated like human beings. 




















How Many Americans, a Branch of the RFC 
Asked, Could Not Only Speak Burmese, but 
also the Dialects of Eastern India, the Shan 
States, and Assorted Hill Tribes of that Theater 
of War? Sixteen Were Found. 


Talent 
Tabulators 


By Cyrus TANNER 


Toronto, Canada 


HE “‘turn of a card’’ gave America half a million key men to help her win 
"Te war. 

These cards have nothing to do with games of chance. Quite the contrary; 
their function is to eliminate the possibility of chance, to choose from 130,000,000 
people the comparatively small handful with special skills, queer distinctions, in- 
dividual abilities needed for particular jobs which nobody else could do quite as 


well. 


French with a Southern Accent 


or example, several weeks before the Americans clinched the Allied foothold 
F on the western invasion by landing in force and unexpectedly in the Riviera, 
the United States Office of Strategic Services needed a number of Americans who 
spoke French with a ‘‘southern accent’’—southern French—idiomatically enough to 
avoid suspicion. Apart from that, the only special qualifications needed were the 
ability to operate a radio sending-and-receiving set expertly, to repair their equip- 
ment with spare parts consisting of old tin cans and rusty nails—and the courage to 
risk summary execution if caught by the enemy. 

Strategic Services took their requirements to the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, the ‘‘alma mater’’ of special operatives. Withinhalf 
an hour, the names and addresses of a dozen who fitted the exacting requirements— 
some of them doubtlessly socialite playboys of former days who knew the battle- 
ground as the ‘‘cote d’azur,’’ were furnished. 


—— 
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How? Not, it must be admitted, by any occult, mysterious or even faintly 
romantic method of search. It was a purely mechanical—and therefore exact— 
transaction. Chief asset of the National Roster is a large battery of mechanical 
‘thinking gadgets’’ which delve into the impersonal history of thousands of men 
and women possessed of special capabilities, and come up with the right one every 
time! 


Census of Specialists 


ERE'’s how it works: Many months ago, America took a special census of her 
H specialists in every field. No facility, no accomplishment, no experience, the 
questionnaires insisted, were too trivial or too fantastic to be mentioned. Every 
one of these was noted on a special card. So today, when the army, navy, air 
force, 4 war industry or essential business makes a special request, all that the 
National Roster has to do is ‘‘run through”’ their half million cards and sift out the 
best candidates for the job. 

The “‘machines with brains’’ dothe work. Every card has a number of punched 
perforations indicating each special qualification. When the cards are run through 
a bank of machines, the requirements which the machines are set to ‘‘detect’’ are 
segregated. 

From their very nature, most of the requests made of National Roster are queer. 
One, for example, was for a “‘cement structure expert who speaks the major Hindu 
dialects, knows something about public health measures to combat epidemics, and 
has lived in the Far East.”’ 

With no more clues, it is not difficult to deduce the nature of the job for which 
such a man was needed. Or is it? Then there was the War Department's demand 
for ‘‘an American who is an expert in flood control, is between 40 and 50 years of 
age, is accustomed to handling native labor, and has a working knowledge of soil 
analysis.” : 

The machines rattled over these non sequiturs without a murmer, and emerged 
with more than one such paragon among versatile specialists. 


Physician with Knowlege of Slavic 


oME of the functions of these mechanical classifiers of specialists are far removed 
from war, and hence give an idea of the value of these machines in postwar 
life. For example, when a epidemic broke out among Eskimo and Indian workers 
on an Arctic island where a United States air base was being built, the National 
Roster found the right man in time to bundle him aboard the next air liner to a 
Pacific coast terminal where he was transferred to an army plane bound for the island. 
Could a physician be found in America who had a working knowledge of Slavic 
languages? The office of Strategic Services‘needing a few to work in the Baltic 
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underground, asked the question none too hopefully. The Roster’s educated ma- 
chines probed among its cards—and produced no fewer than 11. 

Equally outlandish was the query of the Office of Economic Warfare for a 
couple of agriculturists who knew both the language and the flora of certain Pacific 
islands freed by American forces. Their fields and crops destroyed by battle, the 
islanders needed quick and expert aid if they were to become immediately self- 
supporting. : 


Service for Burma 


ow many Americans, a branch of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation asked 
H timidly, could not only speak Burmese, but the dialects of Eastern India, the 
Shan states, and assorted hill tribes of all that embattled theater of war? 

‘*Sixteen,’’ replied the searching fingers of the Roster’s machines. 

When one of the fighting services or government departments is not keeping 
Roster’s machines busy, their “‘keepers,’’ under the direction of George A. Works, 
former dean of students at the University of Chicago, practice ‘‘trial runs’’ of quali- 
fications which will be most in demand immediately after the war. Already two 
‘‘job studies’’ have been completed, one of chemists and the other of chemical en- 
gineers, and now the machines are doing spare-time work on agricultural scientists. 


Postwar Value 


W yam the last “‘left-handed physio-therapist who speaks Tamil fluently and is 

immune to sunburn”’ returns to America and returns to his normal occupa- 
tion in a small-town hospital, the Roster’s battery of super-human machines will 
not shut up shop. Re-converted industry is expected to be the Roster’s biggest 
peacetime customer, along with higher education authorities. 

Postwar demand for specialists will be high, and tens of thousands of trained 
experts in scores of skills and sciences will be released by the army and navy. Dur- 
ing the demobilization and rehabilitation period, industry will find it of great ad- 
vantage to utilize Roster facilities to find the right person to fill the right job. 


—— 














“I Do Not Expect to Suggest Anything Very 
New To You. Everything that Can Be Said 
About Supervision Has Been Said Before. But 
There Are Some Things We Know that We 


Need to be Reminded of Frequently.”’ 





Self-analysis 
Check List 


By RowLanp ENGLIsH 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


problems in an office. It takes a long time to select, train, transfer, and 

promote employees and to build up a good organization—a group of people 
who are well-adjusted to each other, who work efficiently, and whose morale is high. 
Keeping such an organization running smoothly is the never-ending task of the 
office manager and the supervisors. 


M?* and women, rather than methods and machines, make the most difficult 


Filing Under Miscellaneous 


VEN the newspaper cartoonists have discovered the beautiful but stupid little 
E file clerk who files nearly everything under Miscellaneous and the flippant 
little stenographer who does not know much about punctuation or punctuality. 
Neither seems very important to her; in fact, she does not seem to know the dif- 
ference between the two. 

The cartoonists have not discovered, but you and I are well aware of, the 
conscientious worker who does everything well, but who is supersensitive, whose 
feathers are easily ruffled, who constantly has the mistaken idea that his supervisor 
and his fellow workers ‘‘have it in for’’ him. Each employee poses an individual 
problem. 

People cause most of our headaches in an office. Yet the biggest problem that 
we have with people is with ourselves. Do we give enough attention to this problem? 
Can we not profitably spend more time in self-analysis? 


<< 
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SELF-ANALYSIS CHECK LIST 


If I were an office manager or supervisor, I would ask myself a number of search- 
ing questions. I would try to see myself as others see me. 

In raising such questions, I do not expect to suggest anything that is new to 
you. Everything that can be said about supervision has been said before—and 
doubtless has been said better than I shall say it. But there are some things we know 
that we need to be reminded of frequently. 


Giving Recognition fo Employees 


VERY worker wants recognition. He wants to be treated considerately. He 
E wants to have his supervisor show an interest in him and in the work he is 
doing. When the supervisor caters to these wants, it gives the employee a sense of 
importance. It raises his morale. So I would ask myself these questions: . 

Do I know each employee by name? Dol greet him pleasantly? ‘Is my attitude 
toward him always friendly, without being too familiar? Do I know what training 
and experience he has had? Do I know his hopes and ambitions? Do I study his 
capacities and interests? Do I try to place him where he will be most useful and 
most satisfied? Do I see that he gets the training he needs? Do I show a genuine 
interest in his work and in the progress that he is making? Do I stimulate him to 
put forth his best efforts? 

Do I encourage him to ask questions and to come to me with his problems— 
not only problems arising in his work, but his personal problems as well? Do I 
invite him to make suggestions for improving methods, cutting costs, raising 
quality, and bettering working conditions? Do I introduce each new man to his 
fellow workers, make him feel at home, and get started right? Do I lead my men, 
or do I try to drive them? 


Giving Orders Properly 


rveErRs will not be followed correctly unless they are properly given. So I 
O would ask myself: 

Are my ofders crystal clear, and are they complete? They should be definite, 
and they should leave nothing to the imagination. I should not expect the worker 
to be a mind reader. 

Do I give my orders slowly and distinctly enough to make them sink in? Other- 
wise, even though the instructions are clear and complete, they will not be under- 
stood. When in doubt as to whether orders are understood, it is a good idea to ask 
the employee to repeat them. 

Do I give my orders in a courteous and considerate manner, or am I too dicta- 
torial? In an emergency when things have to be done in a hurry, a direct order is 
appropriate—such as, ‘‘Hold it!’ But when there is more time, an indirect order 
often gets better results. People resent being “‘shoved around’’. They will do their 


— 
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work more cheerfully and co-operatively if orders are given tactfully. For example, 
we May say: 

“Will you ask Mr. Jones to come in.”’ 

‘I wish you would take this to the Purchasing Department, Mary.”’ 


‘Please see why this machine isn’t spacing properly, George.”’ 
‘Could you complete this report by Monday night, Miss Smith?’ 


Explaining Why 


HEN I tell a worker what to do on an unfamiliar job, do I also tell him why 
V \ it needs to be done, and why it should be done the standard way? 

Telling why takes time, but it saves time in the long run. The worker who 
knows why is more interested in what he is doing, takes more pride in his work, 
works more intelligently, and is less inclined to ‘‘cut corners’. If, for example, 
a clerk is making out a form in triplicate, the extra sheets seem to him like unneces- 
sary “‘red tape’. If he smears up the carbon copies with erasures, leaving them 
rather illegible, he does not see why that should make much difference. But if he 
knows to whom each copy goes and why it is needed, that puts things in a different 
light. He sees a reason for doing the work accurately and neatly. 


Praising Judiciously 


green is one of the most effective tools that the supervisor has, if he uses it judi- 
ciously. Consequently, I would ask myself: 

Do I fully realize that my employees will put forth greater effort and do better 
work if I give them praise when they deserve it? Do I realize that I have fallen down 
as a supervisor if the employees say, “You never hear from him except when some- 
thing goes wrong’? Dol want praise? Praise should not be given too freely. It 
should never be given insincerely. It should be given when a man has done some- 
thing especially well or has accomplished a hard job. , 

Do I praise a man in the presence of others, as a general rule? Praising a man 
publicly builds up his self-confidence. Moreover, it makes other workers want to 
earn similar recognition. Occasionally, a man may be found who has to be handled 
differently because he has such an inflated ego that public praise goes to his head. 
He should be praised sparingly, and in private. When commending him for some- 
thing that he has done especially well, the supervisor can point out something else 
he has done that failed to come up to expectations. If he is still too conceited, it 
may be a good idea to give hima difficult assignment that he cannot handle without 
the supervisor's help. 


Criticizing Constructively 


Mpc should be given fairly and constructively. So I would ask myself these 
questions: 
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SELF-ANALYSIS CHECK LIST 


Do I criticize a worker only when he deserves it, and after I have obtained all 
the facts? 


Were the orders that I gave him clear and complete? 

Did he understand them? 

Was he capable of carrying out the orders, or did I expect too much of him? 
Did he carry out the orders? | 


What does he have to say for himself? An employee should always be ques- 
tioned and given a fair hearing before he is criticized. Suppose, for example, that 
I have instructed my assistant to have a report typed by Friday afternoon. The 
deadline has been passed, and the report has apparently not been completed. If I 
were to criticize him for his apparent failure to carry out my orders, without first 
questioning him, I might learn, to my embarrassment, that the criticism was unde- 
served. Is it not better, then, first to ask him, ‘‘You remember that I asked you to 
have that report on the P-34 parts ready by this afternoon? Have you completed it?’ 
His reply may be, “‘Yes, it is on your desk,’’ or he may say, “Yes, I remember that 
you did, but I understood you to say afterwards that I should finish the report on 
the B-24’s first.”’ 

Do I always make my criticism constructive? Do I show the worker how to 
improve, or do I merely find fault? Do I criticize in a straightforward manner, or do 
I ‘‘beat around the bush’’? Do I remember that the main purpose of discipline is not 
to punish the worker—although punishment may be necessary—but to prevent a 
recurrence of the mistake? My aim should be to get the worker to do what I want 
him to do and to avoid doing what I do not want him to do. 

Do I, whenever possible, accompany criticism with some words of praise? If, 
when I criticize a worker’s mistake, I commend his general good record or praise 
him for having done some task unusually well, he realizes that I am fair—that I 
recognize his good points as well as his weaknesses. Instead of feeling beaten and 
resentful, he will be anxious to improve. Do I cool off before I criticize, and control 
my temper while talking to the employee? Do I realize that if I criticize angrily I 
shall defeat the purpose of the interview? 

Do I give criticism in private? A public reprimand is almost always inadvisable. 
It humiliates the employee in the presence of his fellow workers, whose respect he 
wants to keep. It makes him resentful: he is likely to feel that your act in ‘‘baw- 
ling him out’’ publicly is a greater offense than the one he has committed. More- 
Over, your action may arouse sympathy for him, and ill will towards you, among the 
other employees. And, too, neither the supervisor nor the worker can be natural 
when there is an audience. What is needed is a private, man-to-man talk. 

There are, of course, rare cases where a man is so ‘‘thick-skinned and cocky’”’ 
that he does not respond properly to private criticism. It may be advisable to 
reprimand such a man publicly—but the supervisor should think twice before 
doing so. 
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Fairness 





yw GAIN and hold the confidence of his employees, the supervisor must be a “‘square- 
shooter’’. Here we face a battery of questions: 

Am I impartial, or do I play favorites? Do I treat everyone fairly, even if I 
do not like him personally? Am I careful to avoid granting special privileges to 
those whom I like best? Do I assign work and overtime impartially? Do I recom- 
mend the best qualified workers for promotions, transfers, and increases in pay—so 
far as seniority rules will permit? Do I avoid favoritism in making lay-offs? Do I 
handle grievances properly? 

When an employee comes to me with a complaint do I listen sympathetically 
and patiently, and give him ample time to state and restate his case? Before deciding 
what action to take, do I get all the relevant facts and weigh them carefully? Do 
I make a prompt decision? Do I give the employee the reasons for the decision and 
convince him of its fairness? Do I follow up to see that the adjustment is properly 
carried out? Do I give credit where credit is due? Do I say ‘We did it’’ and not 
‘‘T did it’’ when I have accomplished something with the help of others? 

If a worker makes a helpful suggestion do I give him the credit that he deserves, 
or do I claim the credit myself? Do I keep my promises? Employees lose respect 
for a supervisor who fails to keep his word. Am I careful to make a promise only 
when I am sure I can carry it out? Do I make a note of each promise so that there 
will be no danger that I may forget? When an employee confides in me, do I keep 
his confidences? 

Do I set as high standards for my own conduct as I do for my employees? Or 
do I expect the workers to follow my orders, but not my example? If I make a mis- 
take, do I have the courage to admit it, or do I try to saddle the blame on someone 
else? Do I take responsibility whenever I should, or do I “pass the buck’’? 


Planning 


r ORDER to get work done properly and on time, the supervisor must plan the work 
well in advance. Planning takes time, but it saves much more time than it takes. 
So I would ask myself: Do I plan my work thoroughly? Having planned my work, 
do I work my plan, or do I just muddle through? 


Delegating Work 


Y DELEGATING work to others the office manager or supervisor frees himself from 
B handling many matters of detail and has more time to do well the planning, 
deciding, training, and supervising that are his most important duties. A real 
executive works through other people. Therefore, I would ask myself: Do I try 
to handle too many details myself, or do I delegate details to others so far as possible? 
If I have to answer ‘‘No’’ to this question—as most of us will if we are honest with 
ourselves—I would follow up with some further questions. 
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Why do I not do more delegating? Is it because I am afraid that others will not 
do the work as well as I can? If so, the remedy is to be found in training and de- 
veloping my assistants—in giving them a chance to act, to achieve, to use their 
initiative. They will make mistakes, but they will learn from those mistakes under 
my guidance. 

Is it because I am afraid that I will build up my assistant to such an extent that 
he will be able to take my job? That is a foolish fear if I am in the right sort of 
organization. If I am working for a company that I cannot count upon to play fair, 
I had better look for another job. If my employer is fair, I have much to gain and 
nothing to lose from developing a capable understudy. He can fill my place if I 
am sick or on vacation or away from the job for any other reason. And when a 
vacancy occurs higher up in the organization, I will be available for promotion. 
Many a supervisor has failed to win promotion because no one else was available to 
fill his place. 


Making Decisions 


OMEONE has defined an executive as ‘‘a man who makes many decisions, some of 
S which are right’’. Every supervisor is an executive in the sense that he is one 
who gets things done through other people. A weakness often found in supervisors 
is the tendency to put off an important decision because of the fear of being criticized 
for making a mistake in judgment. One who has that tendency is certain to be 
criticized, and fairly criticized, not for making an unsound decision, but for failing 
to decide promptly. So I would ask myself, do I procrastinate in making decisions? 
I am not suggesting that a supervisor should make snap judgments. Before deciding 
he should, of course, get all of the needed facts and weigh the facts. He should then 
decide, then act, then follow up. But he should go through these essential steps as 
promptly as possible. 


Making Suggestions 


 eeowene suggestion usually brings a negative response. So I would ask myself, 
when I make a suggestion to my chief, or to a fellow supervisor, am I diplo- 
matic? If I say, ‘‘We ought to do so and so’’, I should not be surprised if he merely 
listens, thanks me (perhaps), and then does nothing about it. He does not like to 
be told what he ought to do, any more than I like to have an employee tell me 
bluntly what I should do. A better way to approach him is to say, ‘‘Do you think 
it would be a good idea to do so and so?’’ His opinion is being requested. He is 
not being told what he should do. 

A variation on this method is to suggest to one’s chief two or three ways of. 
making a needed change and ask him which of these ways he thinks would be best. 
It is sometimes appropriate to suggest the arguments for and against each of the 
courses of action. His good judgment will choose the best way to proceed. 
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Yes-Men 


SUPERVISOR who always agrees with what his superior in the organization says 
A is a ‘‘yes-man’’. If someone asks my opinion, he does not—if he is the right 
sort of man—want me merely to echo his views. He wants to know what I sincerely 
think, rather than what I think he wants me to think. So I would put this question 
to myself, Am I a yes-man, or do I give my opinions sincerely and courageously? 
It takes courage to state one’s views candidly when they differ from those of one’s 
chief. But the candid, courageous man will be respected more by others and will be 
able to keep his self-respect. Moreover, he will be more helpful to his organization. 
He should, of course, be tactful in expressing his ideas, and he should ‘not be too 
stubborn in defending them. If the decision goes against him, he should carry out 
that decision loyally. 


Co-operation 


“ie aaa is simply working with others. The co-operative man goes out of 
his way to be helpful. The only way to get co-operation is to give it. This 
question must be faced, therefore, in my relations with others, do I co-operate whole- 


heartedly? 
Open-Mindedness 


ost of us have a tendency to resist new ideas and proposed changes, especially 
M if their adoption would upset our established routines. I should confront 
myself with these questions: When someone suggests a new idea to me, do I consider 
it solely on its merit? Am I constantly trying to make improvements in methods, 
or am I satisfied to do everything in the established way without trying to find 


a better way? 
Self-Improvement 


OME mistakes are excusable, but it is inexcusable to repeat a mistake. Conse- 
S quently, this question should be raised, Do I learn from my mistakes, or do I 
make the same mistake twice? 

No one ever knew everything about anything in the field of business. Each 
one of us can learn something every day, if he will. These questions, then, require 
answers: | 

Do I try to improve myself? Specifically, Do I take, and complete, courses? 
Do I study books on office management and supervision? Do I read trade and 
professional journals? Do I join, and regularly attend, the professional associations 
in my field? Do I take an active part in the discussions at supervisors’ conferences? 
Do I exchange experience with others who have similar duties and problems? 
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Taking Life too Seriously 


M* of us have a tendency to take our work and ourselves too seriously. Such 
an attitude makes life more difficult for us and for our associates. Let us, 
then, face these questions: Do I take myself too seriously, or do I have a sense of 
humor that eases the tensions that develop? Do I have an exaggerated dignity, or 
do I act naturally? Am I cheerful in the face of disappointments? Do I allow my- 
self to become upset by petty irritations, or do-I exercise self-control? Do I worry 
about my problems, or do I self-confidently take obstacles in my stride? Do I make 
work a grind, or do I make it a game? 


In Conclusion 


AM not so blindly optimistic as to expect that anyone will rate 100% on such a 
I self-analysis check list as I have briefly sketched this evening. It isa target to 
be aimed at. We cannot expect to hit the bull’s-eye every time. But by constant 
practice we can improve our score. . 

In presenting this summary I am painfully aware of my past mistakes in dealing 
with other people. It has doubtless reminded each of you of your own shortcom- 
ings. Only when we are aware of our faults and make an all-out effort to correct 
them can we do a better job of supervising office personnel. 


Summary of a talk delivered before the Milwaukee Chapter, National Office Management 


Association. } 








Religion, Politics, and Nationality Have No 
Influence on the Efficiency of Workers. Preju- 
dices about These Matters Leading to Lack of 
Cooperation Should Therefore Be Discouraged 
in Business and Industry. 


Prejudices 
in Industry 


By James J. JACKSON 
Woodbury, N. J. 


ow often in industry we hear reference made to a man’s religion, politics, 
H: nationality. Much of the friction that is found in industry may be traced 

to one of these three things. Some of the people that take their religion, 
politics, or nationality rather seriously bring them to work with them, and try to 
make the workplace a battle-field on which to fight for those things in which they 
believe, but which have nothing to do with the production, transportation, or 
selling of goods. 





Everyone Entitled to a Belief 


— is entitled to a religious belief. People have undergone great hard- 
ships in order to follow their own methods of worship without being molested. 
In fact, much of the credit for the settlement of this country is due to people who 
came here to avoid persecution and to worship as they saw fit. So intense were their 
desires in this respect that they were willing to settle in a wilderness and to risk 
their lives daily. 

The matter of politics is one that is often taken quite seriously by some ofour 
most patriotic citizens. Everyone of voting age, particularly, should beinterested 
in the subject. In a democracy every person is entitled to vote as he wishes. Not 
only should he be allowed to vote, but he should be encouraged. to do so at all 
elections. 

Many of our supervisors and workers were born in foreign countries. Others 
are the children of parents one or both of whom were natives of another nation 
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PREJUDICES IN INDUSTRY 


before coming here. Whether or not these people who were born in other countries 
have taken out citizenship papers, they and their children have racial characteristics 
that are somewhat peculiar to their people. Even though they may have become 
American citizens in every sense of the word, we usually think of them—unfairly 
no doubt—as being of the same nationality as were their ancestors. 


Industrial Ability not Affected 


T 1s only natural that people who are devout adherents to a religious faith should 
I think that followers of a different belief are wrong in theirideas. Political 
feelings sometimes become intense and are often the source of argument. Wars or 
disagreements of some kind between countries may be the cause of hatreds between 
descendants of citizens of the two nations. Differences on such matters have often 
been the sources of trouble in industrial concerns. 

But, the ability of the man in industry is not affected by his religion, politics, 
or nationality. | 

It is one of the duties of the executive to see that religious or political beliefs 
or nationality controversies do not enter into the relations between individuals or 
departments under his supervision. These matters are foreign to the real problems 
at hand. 


Religion 


ELIGION can, however, be taken a little too seriously in some cases. A rather 
R amusing situation arose some years ago in which a political election was: 
settled on a religious basis. It so happened that a new real estate development 
resulted in a town growing up within a year’s time. When the time came to elect a 
mayor, it was found that practically all of the population was about evenly divided 
between two religious groups which had got into difficulties with each other in 
regard to church sites. The feeling between the two factions was so intense that 
each mayor gave up and resigned after a short period in office until finally no one 
wanted the job. A very capable young man, Mr. W., was drafted, however, and 
was almost unanimously elected. When an outsider asked him why he had gone 
into politics, he replied: ‘‘I didn’t want the job, but I am the only one of the —— 
faith in town, and no one knows what that means, so they elected me.’’ For- 
tunately for the administration of the affairs of that town, the neutral man has been 
able to prevent the matter of religious beliefs from becoming serious again. 

Cases have been known in which the matter of religious beliefs entered into 
business to such an extent that. there was continual bickering between two de- 
partments. Each department would consist of followers of but the one faith and 
any other person could not be employed there. The “‘buck would be passed”’ 
back and forth between the two departments, and everything that happened was 
the fault of someone from the other section. The whole performance was very. 
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similar to that of gang fights between two groups of boys from opposite sides of 
town. Once in a while a stone would be thrown, and possibly a stone-fight would 
take place. 


None of Your Business 


ucH tactics do not have any place in business. Religious beliefs, when they are 
S the cause of friction, are better left at home. It is far better to practice tolerance 
of the other man’s religion and ignore the fact that he has different beliefs. It would 
seem better to forget the whole matter, because it has no connection with business 
except for the influence it may have in raising the moral standard of the individuals. 
Perhaps, it was well expressed by the young chap who applied for a job, and the 
prospective employer questioned him as to his religion. The applicant suspected 
that he would not get the job if he told his religion, so he merely said, ‘‘None of 
your business.”’ 


Politics 


EZOPLE Can become too enthusiastic about party politics. A case in point was 
P observed with some interest immediately after the returns of a recent important 
election were received. The wife of a company official did not approve of the results. 
She commanded her poor, hen-pecked husband: ‘‘Dick, you go down there to that 
factory tomorrow and fire every in the place.”’ It must be said in fairness to 
Dick that he did not discharge any employees because of their party affiliation, 
but he did make things uncomfortable for certain men for a few days. Perhaps he 
was able to satisfy his wife's desire for revenge on those who did not vote to please 
her. 

Politics, like religion, has no place in business, when the merits of the workers 
are to be considered. True, legislation which may be favored by one or the other 
of the political parties may have a very definite effect on business. Laws passed 
in regard to tariffs may bring favorable or unfavorable results to certain industries. 
Changes in the tax rates or additional taxes, or wages and hours legislation, or 
any other attempts of governments to regulate industry may affect the degree or 
success of an enterprise. But, these are matters that cannot be blamed on some chap 
who operates a lathe in the machine shop. Rather, if the man votes the wrong 
ticket, in the opinion of some people, it must be because his father made the same 
mistake before him, he read the wrong newspaper, or he talked to the wrong party- 
worker! In any case, he exercised his right as he saw fit, and no one is in a position 
to criticize him for it. At any rate, his ability to operate the lathe is not affected 
by his politics. 

The politics of an employee, no matter in what capacity he serves, is something 
that should not concern anyone else. Each person is entitled to his own opinions. 
It is advisable, then, to keep quiet on the subject during working hours and let the 
matter be settled elsewhere. 
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Nationality 


N THIs connection, an incident occurred soon after World War I, when there was a 
boundary dispute between two European countries, that demonstrated the feel- 
ings of men who were natives of one of the countries involved. All of the men in 
one department of a plant were of one nationality. It is so happened that a junior 
executive tacked up in conspicuous places in the department some fire regulation 
placards printed in several languages. One of the languages was that of the people 
on the other side of the dispute from that of the men employed in the department. 
Later in the day the executive noticed that the section showing the regulations in 
the language of the hated nation was neatly cut out of the placard. The explana- 
tion was that the employees would not work there if that language had to be shown. 
Needless to say, when the employment department sent down a man of the hated 
nationality to work there, he did not return after the lunch period. The nationalism 
of the group was finally broken up by replacing those who left with neutrals in the 
particular dispute. 

Hans and John found a solution to their problem when they were placed side 
by side at a work-bench soon after the start of World WarI. Each had a great deal 
of sympathy for his mother country, and the homelands of the two were on opposing 
sides during that struggle. Hans and John fought the war each day as they worked, 
but their weapons were not injurious. They knew how far to go with their kidding 
and became fast friends. In other words they adjusted themselves to the situation 
and they remembered that they had both left the mother country and that they 
had adopted a new homeland. Their case was an example of Americanism that it 
would be well for other new citizens to follow. 7 


Should Be Forgotten at the Workplace 


DMITTEDLY, the impressions made on the mind of the individual by his religion, 
A politics, and nationality are too deep to be easily forgotten. Those who are 
members of some religious organization are usually trained in the beliefs of their 
church from infancy. Most children hear politics discussed at home, read about 
it in the newspapers, hear it on the radio, and argue it with their schoolmates. 
Natives of other countries are taught loyalty to their flag, and they learn to love 
their homeland as our American children do. ‘‘Just as the twig is bent the tree's 
inclined’’ applies to all three, and, after the person has acquired a belief in or love 
for a certain religion, kind of politics, or home country, it is difficult to change that 
person’s opinions. 


Adjustments Can Be Made 


a beliefs, political affiliations, and nationality connections can be for- 
gotten in business. There was a situation soon after the first World War in 
which it was thoroughly demonstrated that this could be done. It so happened. 
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that a young man, who had just returned from military service, and who had re- 
ported to work for his former employers, found himself assistant superintendent of a 
division of the plant in which most of the employees had been immigrants from one 
of the nations on the other side during the war. The young man found himself 
reporting to a superintendent and supervising the work of foreman who often re- 
sorted to a language that he did not understand. Furthermore, the young man 
learned that the religion and politics of his associates were different from his. 
The stage was set for fireworks, if any of these things had been made an issue. 

It so happened, however, that the superintendent prided himself on his Ameri- 
canism and taught his employees that their value depended on loyalty to the em- 
ployers rather than any other connections. That young chap spent several very 
pleasant years amidst surroundings that would have been very unpleasant if re- 
ligion, politics, and nationalities had not been ignored. This example is a rather 
extreme case, but it demonstrated to the writer that such matters can be forgotten 
in business. 

Such matters should be forgotten, because they have nothing to do with busi- 
ness. This writer, in over a score of years in business, has never seen a case in which 
a man’s religion or politics has made him more valuable to his employers. Fur- 
thermore, a man’s nationality has no bearing on his value to industry except for the 
possibility that racial characteristics may have some influence on his ability to do 
certain types of work. But, generally speaking, the church to which Ed goes, 
his party affiliations, and the language that his parents speak have little do do with 
his ability to operate a punch press, to mine coal, or to fire a railroad engine. In 
like manner, these things do not affect Harry’s efficiency (That poor overworked 
word!) as a production clerk, billing clerk, or traffic clerk. If these things do not 
affect the value of an employee at his work, they should be forgotten. 


Costly Disputes 


IFFERENCEs in religion, politics, and nationalities are sometimes the causes of 
D costly disputes, although the real causes may never come to the surface. 
Suppose the bookkeeper were to keep accounts on his books headed: “‘Costs of 
differences in religious beliefs,’’ and ‘‘Costs of political disagreements,’’ and ‘‘Costs 
of settling boundary disputes in foreign countries.’’ Perhaps nothing could be more 
ridiculous, and yet, if the exact figures could be obtained, they might be very in- 
teresting, and they might supply valuable information. The trouble is that the 
correct information is impossible to obtain. 

No, there are no headings on the cost ledgers that correspond to those men- 
tioned above; but, when the costs are really there, the company has to pay them. 
Although these costs are hidden, the total cost of the product or service that the 
company has to sell is increased, and the margin of profit is decreased, or the losses 
are increased. If these costs could be brought out in the open, they might be 
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eliminated, or if their seriousness were realized, more effort could be made to train 
people to forget their personal affairs during business hours. 


Summary 


Be matters of religion, politics, and nationalities are delicate subjects that have 
nothing to do with business. They should be ignored in the workplace because 
they have no bearing on the merits of the worker, and, when allowed to become the 
cause of disputes, they are also the causes of hidden costs. 








Suggested Educational Background and Essen- 
tial Qualifications for Those Wishing to Take 
Up Industrial Relations Counseling Together 
with a Selected List of Readings. 


Tomorrow s 
Counselor 


By H. W. Wepaa 
New York, N. Y. 


pressure of conditions created by the war. 
Much has been said and written about the technique, function and duties of 


the counselor, and such delineation of duties are generally accepted by the more en- 
lightened and progressive leaders of industry and labor. 


Te need for counseling in industrial relations has been accentuated by the 


Background and Qualifications 


ERY little, however, has been written about the educational background and 
V requirements of the counselor.. It is the purpose of this paper to attempt to 
set forth what appear to be the undisputable qualifications required of any individual 
who desires to engage in a field of endeavor which is destined to become more im- 
portant as we proceed into the future. 

During the war industry was faced with the difficulty of finding ways and means 
of adjusting and adapting individuals to a new environment. Individuals who had 
not previously been employed by industry and who had not previously been subject 
to industrial discipline. 

Difficult and delicate as this problem proved itself to be, a greater task yet lies 
before us in assisting our returning veterans to not only adapt themselves, but also 
‘to become successful members, in every respect, of industry and the community. 

What, then, are the requirements of tomorrow's counselor? 

















TOMORROW S COUNSELOR 
Insight and Practical Experience 


A A person who must deal objectively with subjective forces, the prime require- 
ment of the counselor must be that of insight into the motives and forces that 
causes human behavior. The requirement second in importance, is that of having 
worked with people under the stress and strain of the discipline imposed by a rigid 
industrial economy. 

The last mentioned requirement is relatively easy to acquire by anyone who 
does not feel it below his dignity to do and perform tasks uncommon to the socalled 
educated person. It is, however, part of a counselor's basic education to have as- 
sociated with the workers on a work level, because, only through such association 
does one acquire a real understanding of the psychology of the workers. 

A mental conception of the worker's problems, without this work level con- 
tact and association with the workers’ problems, is valueless. 

The quality of sympathy is often stressed as being basic in the requirements of a 
counselor. This, however, is a fallacy that too often negates the usefulness of the 
counselor. An outpouring of sympathy, contrary to popular belief, does not alle- 
viate or constructively assist an individual in the overcoming of imaginary or real 
grievances. Sympathy is not always a helpful force and may be harmful. 

The quality that will be most helpful to a counselor is that of responsiveness. 

Being responsive to the plight of an individual brings out constructively the 
quality of sympathy and places the counselor en rapport with the real problem faced 
by the distressed individual seeking counseling. Such subconscious rapport be- 
tween minds usually provides the ability on the part of the counselor to correctly 
analyze and diagnose the real cause of distress, and it has been well said that recog- 
nition of the cause is nine tenths of the cure. 


Foundation Subjects 


| oan are the subjects or learning that will contribute to developing the insight 
and understanding that will make of the counselor, the constructive and 
effective counselor in industrial relations, that the future will demand. 
The below mentioned subjects: 
1) History 
2) Sociology 
3) Economics 
4) Politics 
5) Comparative religion 
6) Psychoanalysis 
7) Psychology 
should provide a foundation of the mental equipment of tomorrow’s counselor. 
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History 


IsTORY, as the branch of knowledge that records and explains past events, as 
H steps in human progress, has intellectual value in that it furnishes our mind 
with a vista of the events and forces which contributed to the upbuilding of our 
complex civilizations and cultures. 

The objective movement of mankind is here revealed in its aspiration and prog- 
ress through family, tribe, nation and world organization and helps us to view events 
in their relationship and in perspective, creating tolerance of ideas, new and old. 


Sociology 


ocioLoGy is the science of the constitution, phenomena and development of so- 
S ciety as a social organism. Through a study of the age old pattern of society 
it seeks to discover how the interaction of individuals in groups, through collective 
action, affect and modify the current social structure. Social organization and in- 
stitutions being in a state of constant flux require an unflagging attention to major 
and minor movements constantly arising to challenge the mores, folkways, accepted 
social institutions or the status quo. 
The task of sociology is the study of the interrelationship of all the social sci- 
ences. 


Economics 


coNnomics, the science which explains to us the method of finance, production 
E and distribution of economic goods is highly contributory to an understanding 
of the forces that motivate the daily conduct of individuals, governments and na- 
tions in their interrelationship. 

Our present method of making a living can best be understood against the back- 
ground of the past. Economic history affords such an understanding and provides 
an invaluable understanding ‘of people who have been subject to removal. from 
countries subject to semi-feudal, feudal, semi-capitalistic or modern capitalistic 
institutions. 

Vestiges of the thinking process inculcated into the mind by the educational 
process of such social institutions are to be found in generations far removed from 
the original influence. 

Our present economy is, like every other social institution, the product of the 
evolutionary process and subject, as such, to the impact of evolutionary forces. 


Political Science 


OLITICAL science studies the form of organized state or government. The rela- 
| genie between individuals and government, the state and the nation and how 
the contemporary state evolved. Political science defines government by law, the- 
framework of government, types of government, how governments are choosen and 
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the distribution of power. It is a study indispensable to an understanding of our 
environment. 


Comparative Religion 


OMPARATIVE religion provides us with insight into the deeper crevasses of man’s 
# mind in that it traces the history of man’s concept of the origin of the Universe 
and conceived governing powers. The fears and hopes to which mankind have been 
subjected through the ages, and systems of ethical codes, derived from such fears 
and hopes, are the subject matter of comparative religion. Religion in one form 


or other is today the compelling influence in the lives of the great majority of man- 
kind. 


Psychoanalysis and Psychology 


SYCHOANALYsIs and psychology are interrelated in that they study the provinces 
P of the mind, the conscious and unconscious or subconscious aspects thereof. 

The conscious mind may be defined as the receptive part of the mind and the 
subconscious as the storehouse thereof. The interaction of the subconscious and 
conscious mind in its effect upon the personality is the subject matter of psychology 
and psychoanalysis. 

Psychopathology resulting from the pressure of modern living is becoming more 
clearly understood by the psychiatric profession and no individual engaged in per- 
sonnel work or counseling can afford to neglect this important phase of modern - 
knowledge. 

The subject matter of evolution and anthropology should by no means be 
overlooked. 

All the social sciences are the field of the forward looking personnel director 
and counselor, and in the degree to which he devotes himself to such study, does 
he become successful in this most important future endeavor in the field of industrial 
relations. 
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The Human Element in Industry... 


* PERSONNEL. MANAGEMENT 
and INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


By Dale Yoder, University of Minnesota 


- 


THIS practical text presents a clear, detailed explanation of 
personnel practices developed and used by leading industrial 
organizations. 


Ir provides the student with stimulating, concrete material 
designed expressly to meet industry’s need for a capable di- 
rectors in personnel and industrial relations. 


UNLIKE purely descriptive texts, it stresses the ““How’’ and 
‘““Why’’ of actual personnel problems. 


TEACHING AIDS include—numerous tables, charts, and other illus- 
trative material which accentuate the important points discussed in the 
text. Questions and Problems, together with a carefully prepared bibli- 
ography lend able assistance to classroom assignments and discussions. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS—Introduction; Background of Personnel Administration; Ap- 
proaches in the Study of Industrial Relations; Statistical Tools for Personnel Administration; 
Job Analysis, Description and Classification; Recruitment and Sources; Selection; Training 
for Industry; Industrial Unrest; Working Hours; Service Rating; Wage Plans; W Poli- 
cies; Promotion and Transfer; The Health of Employees; Interest and Morale; Employment 
and Unemployment; Employment Stabilization; Employee Representation; Collective Bargain- 
ing; Personnel Services; Personnel Administration in Public Service; Personnel Records; Per- 
sonnel Research. 


840 pages 6 x 9 inches college list $4.25 


* PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED to 
LIFE and WORK 


By Harry Walker Hepner, Professor of Psychology, Syracuse University 


Devoted to the problem of dealing with human relations in 
business, this book is a valuable addition to both the educa- 
tional and business fields. 


Students have less trouble grasping the full significance of such important aspects as— 
Peculiar People—Personality Adjustment—Predicting and Influencing Behavior—Usi 
ne for Research because the author has stripped away all nonessenti 
material. 


The text makes psychology a science as applicable to every 
day life as mathematics. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE—Why We Study Psychology; Adjustment Concept; 
Methods of Treating the Maladjusted; Analysis; Hiring, Rating, and Pro- 
moting the Worker; Efficiency of the Worker; Predicting the Behavior of the 
Group; Marketing and Business Cycles; Social Evolution; Supervision of Em- 

loyees; Appeals and Devices used in Advertising; How to Read Reports of 
Psychological Researches. 


828 pages 6 x 9 inches college list $4.00 


The United States Armed Forces Institute ordered 
over 100,000 copies of these two outstanding texts! 


Write to Dept. M-902 for APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 











PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


The Federation was created in 1921 on the initiative of the Engineering Founda- 


tion and the National Research Council. 


It is an association of industrial and 


commercial companies, trade and technical associations, research institutions, 


governmental establishments, social agencies and individuals. 


Its chief object is 


to aid in the codperative solution of problems of personnel. 

Services of the Federation include planning and conducting of open or closed 
conferences of men and management; reporting on the experience of other companies 
on any subject connected with personnel; maintenance of a staff at the Federation 
office for consultation, advice and reference; analysis of employment and vocational 
guidance problems for universities; and advising on accident prevention. 
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